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ASSESSMENT OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION BY FORMER 
STUDENTS AND PARTtCIPAflNG "EMPLOYERS 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 



>lfew Orleans, Louisiana'' 1974 ; . ,^ 

^ [ • , ' ' ' 

,ln 1971 the State of Irxfiana expanded Us tradUjdnal array ^'cooperative education pro- 
grams to include the IrtteWiscipl inary Cooperative Education (ICEV approach. This approach w^s 

^ / ^ ' > ' ^ 

designed \o serve smafler, more rural c6mmunities where school .offerings were limited, student ^ 
needs and interests diverse, and community resources limited but varied. 

""since accountability is a high priority and evaluation essential, it was- appropriate to - 
revieW/the ICE program and determine its role among cooperative^ vocational education programs 
in the $\ate of Indiana. It was upon this basis that the Indiana State Board pf Vocational 
Technical Education funded a project to evaluate cooperfftive education, 'particularly the- ICE^ . 

program. . , • ' 

' Data obtained from two phases of the study are summarfzed: a cooperative employer follow- 
up^^od a one ye^r graduate follow-up. ' Other phases of^the study will be ava,ilable in the final 
report. The discussion of data wi\l. cover comijien^ regardi^r^nd*ings , specific data by program 
area and conclusions. The discJssion yiir focus on^th^(5ooperdti ve employer's information ob- 
tained immediately following part^^E^n in th^program and the program.|raduates ' profile and 
assessment one year after graduation.' ^ * ^ 

PROCEDURES , ' - M , • ' . 

\ . nK 

Population * \ !.^^ . ^ 

*The Indiana Cooperative Education Study investigated schools located rur^} on suburban 
communities withinAhe state. Programs in f if ty-f^Q.uc schools were includ§;in the^ample. 
fei^hty-nine percent (89%) of'the 1156 c|poperativ6 |t^cnts >/ere in their $|mor year. 

) indicated on the Indiana map are the majo^* population, and economic regions. Commuting 
factors are indicated by the radiating 'circles. The sample cooperate programs are depi.cted by 
dots. The majority of programs are located outside of the regional center. Apprdx'imately half 
of the prograiys are located in cities'ol^ less than 5,000 population and only fS.ye programs .were 
located in cit,ies of more than 20,000. ' ( , ■ 



r 



Instruments 



Two insferuments were developed to oW^a.in data for employers and graduates. The instruments 

were designed -to be forced respory^W* easy to rnark and score,- brief to ritfd, colorful ^ published 

* \ ■ 

quality and inexpensive to maiU , Confidential i\ty was designed IntVthe instrument. 

' . ' ' ; \ ' ' . : , ' 

The graduate instrument's purpose was to obtain factual employment information ^nd opinion 

of the cooperative program. Factors for assessing \he cooperative program were identified and 
translated into iterAs. A careful' review of 'gther fo\ow-up studies contributed considerably to 
the instrument's design and bat'feery of items. The finaX instrument contained twenty' it&ms. To 
simplify the reading process, ke^'words in the\stem^f ea\h item were italicized. After pilot' 
testing, the- instrument was printed. 

Employer reactions wefc obtained by a mail^,d instrum^nt.X The instrument focused on: 1) 
facts'dbout the fi.rni, 2) assessment of the s.tudent trainee, 3) Assessments of the program, ^^d 
4) implementation of processes viewed by ^uthors o/, cooperative ^material and' consul tants as^Mm- 
poT^taiit to program operation. The six processes'^-were videntif led. BV thQ^ Delphi technique as most 

important from a base of 66 factors. The items consisted^primarily ^f forced choice with a ^ 

* \ r ' I X • \ * . * . r 

modest number of open-end^ options. The instrument included tH(? najnte and career objectrve of v 

the trainee employ^ by the respo/iding firm. The instrument was pilo'^tyested and printed. 



Administration bf Instruments i . ^ ' 

"Both instruments were a<;lministered by mail. »TKe tl/ne schedule was similar fof each mailing 



sequence. The primary mai ling-^' was ^fol lowed In two Weeks by a second mailiAg. The data collection 



J 



'phase was. concluded five weeks after the initial" mai-liflg. 

The student follow-up was conducted in May 1974. Mater^ials were sent tb a census'.yjf gradu- 
ates(1032). The total return was 610 (59. U). The level of return ranged fri\m 47.5 (Home 
Economics) to 73.1 (Office). " " - 

A ^sample of employers (677) was surveyed in June 1973. The returned tolall^ 514 (75.9%). 
The .level- ofjJ^'return rang'ed from 56-1 (Agribusirtess) tp 87.6 (ICE). 4^ 

-The'.rdther substantial number o.f graduate and mdest number of employer non-respondants 
dictates a cautious (interpretation of the data., However, the emplbyer returns a higher than 
mos't mailed investigation of ^the business and IndustrlalfcommunUies . 



^ . * 3 

V ' * GRADUATE INFORMATION 

: ■ . 

■ ' "* ✓ » • 

Employmen t Status - Table 1 ' ^ , • 

• * 

Employment status on^ year. after program completion was examined. Department of Labpr 

^ t ^ f ' • • • 

classifications were used. These classifications are employed full time: 35 or more hours per' 

^week, employed pat*t-t'ime: less than 35 hours per week, unemployed and looking for work, and 

• ■ ■ . 

unemployed and not looking 'for work. 

The unemployment figure is sli-ghtly hi^er tharf National and /tat^ 'averages for that ttme, 
"^""^^but less than N^itional and State averages for the same^age group. Slightly under thgee quarters 
of the population, had entered full-time employijient with slightly more than on€ in ten employed 
paft-.time or a .total of 84% working. / . 

Employment status differs significantly by program area. * A notable contribution to the 
* difference is the aroa of health'^V^here ^hly slightly more than four of ten trainees entered the* 
V lab8r market. This occupational group had both the highest level entry into education programs 

(not looking for employment) and the highest level of current unemployment. The lowest level 

- ' ' /' J. 

of unemployment occurred »in home economics occupations. Kigh-l.evels of full time employment 

were reported in agribusiness and hbme economics. 

' Cooperative programs are designed to provide occupational preparation for -high school stu- 

d^ts. 'Approximately^9b% of the Indiana sample were in the labor force,, indicating a high level 

/ of agreement with the program objecttv/e.. ' * t ' 



ERiC 



Mobility and Migration - Table 2 , ' 

V" ' - J « 

Two types of Information were obtained relative to mobility in each program area. "Changed 
Addres-'s" defines any type of move, and migration results *if the changi^e is beyond county Tines. 

. * ^ , * ' 

Forty-yiree percent of those surveyed had phanged address since high schpo1> Jhe remaining 
\ ' ^ ' ^ ' ' ( 

percent continued to, live at, the Sdme^res"idence. Approximately seventeen percent *of all address* 

changing was the result of an ^out-of-^ounty" move. ■ ' , , > 

Health and home economics were ^hctaneas experiencing the highest incidence of mobility. 

• *^ ■ V/ ' ' . / ^ ' 

Again, the concentration of heal th^pepple furthering the/ir training may be" associated „with the 

.high percent of address changing, although most moves occurred within county bdgndri^es. In home 

economics, only. about 15X made a major-moye outside the^cpwffty. It is suspected that the.pr^^^' 

dominance of ^omen in. these two areas may be associated wi'tti the high mobility level . | 



/ 



. The lowest percent change of address occurred among the interdiscipUnary^and agribusiness^ 
students. However, these groups experienced the highest percerytage of out-of-county moves^ Two 
^feds wheje a high level of migration occurred were in the distributive af^d office occupations T 
^* / In view of the geographic lp?ation of the training^ schools, essentially rural and small 
town, a large percentage of s^tudents had not made a major move to an economic center one year 
after the program was completed. ; ' - ^ - - 

E mploym e nt Profile . - 'Table 3. / * ; ^ <^ 

Tw^ pjjpfil es .are presented: length of .unemployment befbr^. securing firstjl/ob and number 
of different employers within the y^ar following graduation. It' should -be recognized that a 
relationship may exist among-^hese factors. \ . 

'^"^ Over ^three-, fourths" of the trainees have had only one Or two employers, With 44 percent 
• ha virvg. remained at their cooperative training"^ facil ity after graduation with the firft employer. 
* About ,five percent have had four or more employers indicating a lijriited level of instability. 
Approximately four percent ha\^naf worked'. These persons maybe fn educational programs, 
married and not working as well as those who have not held a job since graduation due to 



unemployment. , 

I- " • ' - \ 

Besides those who stayed with their cooperative employer, an additional one quarter found 

employment in less than two weeks after graduation. Forever 70%,* the frustration of unemploy^- 

ment was not severe. However, up to one«third secure^ employment two weeks to a ^nth' after , 

graduation. Six percent took from five weeks to four months. An additional *2.6 percent have^ 



taken 



longer than fouY mon;ths. . ^ <> . ' 
It appears that sltghtTy over eight percent of the trainees njay have experienced considerabl 



unemployment. However , cautioning against'such a concl usiwii^is the^ influence of summer vacatioq. 

4'.: ^ . ^ ^; ; , ' 

Wagft . - Table ^ . ^ , . .} * ' 

^ An analysis, of beginning "full-time employment v^ages^and wages, one ^ear after graduation 
provides some"^ interesting information. However, it should be note,d that the minimum wage had 
Increased during the course of this investigation. * / . * ^ . ^ 

Almost 30 percent of the .graduates owved .from *1 ess than $2.00 per hour to a higher wa^g 
d^/ing the first year of employment. Almost forty ^percent of th.e^ employees were^making $3.00 
"per hour or more one y^ar after graduation. ^ " « 



While jnitial wages of health and hpme ecorwrnics graduates were low, the'y ii)ade extensive 
■changes ^luring, the first year^of employment, although the peak levels 6f these proVams along' 



with'^ff ice* education are not competitive to other occupational fields. 

; , ' ' . • . . 

* • ' ' 'f ^ , 

Preparation for. Employment - Table 5 ' * . . . , 

Formet* studc/its '* assessment of the program one year after graduation pro\^1des Information 

on their preparation .for employment. ' ^ ' , • 

• *■ • ^ 

First, almost seventy percent rated, the 'quality of their preparation for their first job 

as good to. excel lent. -Only about ten per^cent indicated it was poor to very poor. 

However, 'vihen asktJd "to .describe the relationship of learned skills to their^firs't job, t^e, 

spread of comments is more evenly distributed.. Some 48.3 percent indicated they used a^l or nilfst 

/ . ^ • ^ 

of the learnefl skills on their first job. 'Alarmingly, -some 34.2 percent used few or none of 

the learned skills app^^lied on their first job. It should be noted tliat the area , of agribusiness. 

had a majority of graduates (54. 3%) who indicated "all of the same skills" relati^glto their 

^ . . * . ■ • ^ ' ' ' . V 

finst job. . \V * - . ' * * ^ ^ 

Jf the goal .of cooperative educawon is to prepare ijidividuals for their first job, then • 
j,some reassessment is need.ed. WJ\11e thp <juality of preparation was fairly high, the.applica- 
bility-of skin was quite low. This assbtiafion is in .need of more Intensive study^^ Such 
ir\vest1gat1ohs ,need to explore several factors: proper placement of students' in areas of oc- ' 
Aupational^interest, relationship of. skills learnerf to apparent tr^iaing, availabil ity 'of * 
positions in areas where training has beerv received, and clarification of cooperative education 



objectives.- " . • r ^ . - p -4. . 



Contrib ution to the Pro^gram ' - Table • , <v. . ' • ^ 

Former 5s tu^ents were asked to ^ham^ the most important'^cootributions of the.progranr to them. 
The contribution most often cited was "'developed* c6nfidence in my abilities." Least often 
cited 'was "decidccf whether .to/ cjo^to col^lege.." The program's* contribution to stjjdents was diverse 
and woiijd- appear Co indicate a variety of sti^ent ndeds wpjre met. 

Teache r Coo rdinator Char acteristics ~ 'Table 7 . * ' , ' / 

~' * ...... I 

4 In wording, a question to obtain the graduate's view of his teacher-coordinator, it wis ^ 

decided to phrase, positive optijons. Graduates were asked- "what teacher-coordinatorVharacter- 

. *' , ' ' \ * ' * ' ' * . 

isticswas of greaitest help." ^' - * • ' ' 



The responses, while significantly di^fferQift , have substatftial proportions in each 
category. The 1 argest 'percentage (26.7) is th^i teacher-coordinator's understanding of my 
basic abilities. 'Almost 20 pertent felt the teach'er-coordinator 's understanding of business 
and industry was the most important characteristic. Only 12' percent felt an understanding * 
of students •* personal problems was the greatest asset of . the teacher-coordinator.* The "other" 
categoVy included additional positive charactej^istics exemplifted by teacher-coordinators not . 
'provided in the questionhai re and a few negative comments indicating the teacher-coordinator 
had "no valued characteristics." However, these few conunents do not distract from the generally 
positive-view^of the teacher-coordtnator. 

When theSndividual. program are^is are studied, sotne interesting clusters of comments become 
apparent. Almost 40 percent of the'health occupations graduates felt the greatest he>p their 
teacher-coordinator providecf was "technical know.ledge of the job." Over 40 percent of the office 
occupations' students and 35 percent of the home economics occupations students 'fel t their 
teacher-coordinator's greates-t value was the "understanxiing of the basic ability of the student." 
^In agribusiness 34 percent felt an "urttlerstanding of the indiv^dgal's career plans was primary." 
■Over one quarter qf the students in distributive and trade* and. industry programs felt the *co- ' 
* ordinator strength was "an understanding of bus^ines/and indusVy-" S^;i 

In aggregate, slightly over 55!^ of the students stre^ssed areas relating to the counJel^ing 
function of the coordinators' role. 

In summary, it-appear^ teacher-coordinat)Drs piiDvide different benefits to different stu- 
dents and served in a variety" oY ways in the learning setting. ' / 

Recomniend ProgV am to Others > Table's . . ' ^ 

. • ' • . ^ . 

• If ^ • 

It was felt that asking former students if they wou]d recommend the program^to other 

students was a relevant question and provided inferences of students feel inftjs ab'out the 

p^ro^r^m. . ^ s ' , 

Ninety-four percent ""would r^cbmmend the*progV<nn to oth6^ students. This high liercentage 

• ' ' I. * 

.Ynditat^s* a well recei-ved program by the graduates. « ' , ,^ 

X* ^ . ' • . f . ^ 

■ / ^ - EMPLOVEB 'information*' ; • 

Employment Setting - ^ Table 9 > , / . 

,\ ^ The employment setti^ng was described as type of empjoyment wixhin the fum and. firm's size. 



With an N of 513^1n)ost 'hal f the employment assignments were In'dlstributlve and trade, 
.and industrial occuTpalions . The smallest area was agr-ibusifte^s . Approximatoly 2.7% of the 
positions were-not Indicated and could not be classified; ^ * * ^ ' 

The proportion of employees distributed by size of the firm was unexpected in view*of the 

^ . * * , If ' ' 

geographrc location of the schools^ sinc^ the sample was drawn from predomipi&tely rural and small 

' ^ ' ^1' ' . 

cities wUhin Indiana. " ' 

Almost' one-quarter Of^^he employing firms ^ployed 4-10 persons. However, f if t^-en' percent 
of the firms had 201 or me-re empjoyees. The distribution splits at about 50X foV firms with 
20 employees or- .less. ^ • ' - j 

Student trainees were employed in. a wide variety of occupational fields in di verse'\mploy- 
ment settings. . ' , ^ , ' , 

Asses s ment of Student Traihee . - Tabfe 10 ^- . 

As a concluding assessment of the^cooper.ative student's' performance, emplayers were a'sked 
to state the nature of a hypotheti9al letfecj^^ cecommendation. Slightly mora than three- 
.quarters of the cooperative employers indicated the^ woiild write a .favorable to exceptioria] ly 
favorable \etter. Only 5.^ percent opted for thie two negative al tirnlatives : "an* unfavorabl e 
letter" or "would choose not to write." 



P.repa redncss of Stude.nt Traineey Tablfe 11 • \ ^ 

The initial.competency Jevel .of the student-trainee at the time h^she began th^e cooperati vje- 
progTam was estimated by the employer. A distinction bfetween technical skills and employee 
human relations skills was not-^made. i ' . • - 

Only one percent of the employers responding indicated the students entered'the cooperative 

* •»> 
trasLning program unskilled.^ Less than 20 percent entered with, limited or 'no skill. 

* ^ A little over half were fairly skilled and approximately thirty percent.of the. students^ 

entered the. program at.a high skill level.. Finally, almost five p)*rcent had'exceptional skills 

as they boga^their program.- * ^ ^ \ Cl • " 

This profile of studeii:t preparedness seems to indicate that employers felt stiidents were 

ready to benefU from the program and contribute to the firm. However/ the nature the. skill 

and tra'ining contribution made by the firms n^eds to be clarified, 



Cooper ative Xducatldn P-rocesscs - Tabje 12 , - ' > 

Certain processes were, identified as critical to the operatioh of th^ prq^ratn: ' traijiing 

agreements, .training plans> employer evaluations of students, arxf roordinator visitations to 

the firm. These processes were, supported by state consultant? as important to cooperative edu- 
, • * • ' *>* 

catioRf program quality. * * ♦ 

Training agreements were ^psccl in about three-quarters of all coopejrative programs. It 



should be.notfid that agreements are, mandatory by law even though it appears that total compllinc-e 
is not adherred to/ Training plans. were developed in approximately two-thirds o*f the firms.' 
'Student evaluations were made by nearly 95%*of the employers. ^ [ ' 

While viiriation^appears to exist irt the application of the processes ambng program areas, 
only employer visitations were significantly different among program areas^ The information 
provided represents a collapsed table for emjU oyer visitations. The percent of firms visited, 
mope than once a month for a four month period is indicated by the figure. The only program 
area'with more than 50!b 'exceeding the criterion level was health occupations. Several figures 
not presented ar4 interesting! ^% of firms not visited at all; 28% no more ^hafn twice, and , 
11'% with 9 or more visits. If the' criterion is valid, concern is expressed for the low pro- 
portion of visitation. ^ ' . , • 

In summary we have listed the percentage of visits made on^an average of once a nionth by 
prograo} are^is. An exceptionally high jjercentage of health and home economics employer visita- 
ti.ons were made. Two lower visitati<!>p areas were interdisciplinary and agribusiness. 

y — • ■; .- 

Im^loyGJ^'s View of Coordinat or's Expertise - . Table 13 , 

♦ 

Often, coopera^tive teachers are critizied for their latk of knowledge of the stud^jnt and 
of the cooperative firm with whom he must associate. How» do employers^view the coordinator on 
these factors?^ - . ' ./ 

The employer's view of the teache/-coordinator is most positive. More than^ni.ne out - 
of ten employers were impressed by the coordinator's knowledge of^ the firm's product or service 
and his ability to relate effectively. Consistency existed -across program areas. 
^ "While rated only ^slightly lower , Ithe^coordinator's knowledge of the students was held in 
hlyh respect by employers^,' ^ • 



Emp1<oyers* Assessmentjiof Pr^^rams Table 14 • ' ' 

An jemployers^ Cessment of thg^ ccxiperati prog>am was attained by the» factors : * t) is 
4the program an effective ^leans of providing vocational education? 2) did the firm befefit * 
by parti ci pa tiJig in the program?,; and 3) is the employer interested in continued participation. 
^, What are reasonable c-r-iteria levels, for judging these factors? ^ 

In no program area did the employers' view drop below 90^percent lew^el in t^eir belief 
of tile effectiveness of the program. In no program did the desire to contln^ie participation 

r 

dip below the 90 percent level. Four of* seven program ctreas had expressions of 100 percent, de- 
sir^ tp continue. In only two program area"^ dfd the benefi^t to the firm dif belov/ 9iO perceht 
and in both areas continued p*drti(^'^pation was 100 percent., > * 

. Clearly, participating employers, with few exceptions, are strong advocates of coopera- 
tive education approach. ^\ ' '\ ^ 

Coop'erative Pr^ocesses* Snd Employer Assessments , ' . . 

Finally, select factqrs or processes are*associated with the three employer assessments'. 

Statistical tests were conducted to explore potential relationships. The tests related e'ight 

factors or processes: 1^ si^e of firm, 2)^in^tial competency'^ evel of the studei^, 3*) training 

agreement, 4) ^training plans, 5) employer evaluation of students, 6) number ofj^visitations , 

^ f ' 

7) teacher knowledge of the student, and 8) teachers knowledge of the firm. These factors 

were related to "effective means of providing vocational education " and ^'benefit to the firm." 

Significant ^relationships did not exist among any factors and the criterion "effective i 

means of providing vocational education." Howe'^er, four significant positive associations 

existed among the factors and the criterioft "firm* benefitted. " These factors inclu(;^€ initial 

Competency level, number of visits by the coordinator, coordinators knowledge *of student ancN^^ 

firm. The important role the coordinatorlpossesses in the pooperatfve program is clearly indi,- 

* cated by the da^a*. . r 

Implications - 

Data provided by the graduate and employer fo,llow-up phases^f the' Indiana Cooperative 
Education Study are generally consistent In support of the coopenrative education Tnethod, * \ 
Graduates of/programs in predominately^mall communities have been provided a ^^reath of 
educational opportunity through the cooperative method. ^ 



•• • . ; . , : ^ ' ' 

. "twith few exceptions, there t$ similiaVity ratings on most .factors across V'^og^am areas. 

While limited instances of variation would normally occur due to a number of ■ factors such as 

preparation and experience of the teacher-coordinalor , location of the school, and preparedness 

of the s^tu^ents for the program, major deviations among programs simply do not exist. ' *^ « 

This investigation touched'on several processes thought to be important to the cooper^itive 

education method. Clearly, several of the factors appear to be associated critically with 

benefit derived *by the firm from its participation in the, cooperative program. These factors . 

-i * ' . \ • 

indicate the key role of the teacher-(;oo'r4ihator. Investigations needs to be undertaken in 

,rno^e controlled- settings tQ access -^the, effectiveness of the cooperative processes to the attain- 

\ • . ■ » I * 

^ * • . , r ' 

ment'Of other program objectives. • ; 

/ * 

The sensitivity of the cooperative education method' to labor market needs will continue 
to be both' a foon and bane to the program. While the market .was beginning to decline slightly 



in Indiana in 1973 a high percentage of^^perative jgradua't^s entered thejabor market with 
J ' relative ease. ' 

r . . . . , • . 

* Most information indicates ^n .exceptionally high level of acceptance of the cooperative 

education method. Ace^pitance. at or near £h^',hinety percent' level was consistent among students 
and employers. This provides the cooperatiyfe ed.ucator with^a unique opportunity. The task of 
. bringing most of the final ten percent into the fold would not appear to be a major ^undertaking. ^ 
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